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Speed Practice for Teachers 


ERY often teachers complain 

that they have no opportunity 

to attain skill in writing short- 

hand because their class work 

is so absorbing that they are un- 
able to devote any time to practice. To 
a certain extent this is true. But there 
is an old saying, “Where there is a will 
there is a way,” and we therefore pur- 
pose to suggest some methods of praz- 
tice which can be successfully adopted 
by a teacher without being*in the leasi 
degree detrimental to classroom work, 
or requiring any additional expenditure 
of time. 

In the theory work, for example, the 
teacher can make it a practice to write 
on the board the shorthand forms while 
he is dictating the “Writing Exercise” 
at the end of each lesson. As the dicta- 
tion will necessarily be very slow, he will 
have time to form his outlines with great 
exactness, and thus acquire a _ perfect 
style of writing, which is the first essen- 
tial in the attainment of speed. When 
the entire exercise has been dictated, the 
class should be requested to compare 
what they have written with the forms 
on the board. This is a time-saving 
method of teaching, and it gives the 
teacher good blackboard practice. In 
addition to this, it is intensely interest- 
ing to the students and inspires them to 
do their best. 

In handling the advanced classes, the 
teacher, while seated at his desk giving 
dictation, can write on a pad or in a 
note-book what he is dictating. If the 
dictation is too fast for him to watch 
the matter and take notes at the same 
time, he can write certain words and 
phrases over and over again until he 
can execute them mechanically without 


watching his outlines. By carefully se- 
lecting the words and phrases which re- 
quire special practice he will gain a great 
increase in facility of execution. After 
a little time devoted to this kind of 
practice, the teacher will find that he 
can write the matter which he is dic- 
tating without looking at his note-book. 
When the dictation is over, and the stu- 
dents are “reading back,” he can follow 
the same plan by writing in shorthand 
what he can, or practicing on the spe- 
cial word or phrase forms. When all 
the matter dictated has been read back 
by the students, the teacher can step to 
the blackboard and place on it the forms 
which occurred to him while making 
notes as being worthy of special practice, 
and which he jotted down for that pur- 
pose. The students should be asked to 
drill on these forms for a few minutes, 
and then the teacher may dictate them 
again and again, increasing the speed 
while doing so. 

There are many other plans of a simi- 
lar nature which will occur to the re- 
sourceful teacher. In the typewriting 
room, when giving a dictation exercise, 
the teacher can place the matter on the 
board as he dictates it, and when the ex- 
ercise is over, can say to the students, 
“Now, write that letter again from the 
shorthand on the board.” This will as- 
sist in the development of touch type- 
writing, and at the same time accustom 
the students to reading well-written 
shorthand. 

The above suggestions are not based 
on theory. One of the best-known 
teachers of Pitmanic shorthand, who was 
called upon to teach the Gregg system 
when he had but a theoretical knowl- 
edge of it, developed a speed of over 
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one hundred and fifty words a minute 
solely and wholly by the methods we 
described. He assured us positively that 
he had never had any dictation practice, 
but through the methods we have 
described, he was able to transfer the 
skill he previously possessed in Pitmanic 
shorthand to the system he is now using 
within a comparatively short time. 
Aside from the practical value of such 
methods of practice, they will be found 
intensely interesting to both students 
and teachers, and will relieve the work 
of teaching of much of its monotony. 


Names and Addresses 


“As good a piece of advice as I could 
give a young man starting in business,” 
said an old and successful merchant, 
“would be to get his customers’ names 
right. Of course, everybody means to 
do this, but I don’t think everybody at- 
taches to it full importance. The fact 
is that almost every man is proud of his 
name, whatever it may be, and he dis- 
likes to see it misspelled or incorrectly 
written. There are plenty of names 
which sound alike, but which vary in the 
spelling, perhaps by only a single letter; 
and, too, in taking a man’s name it is 
not so difficult as one might imagine to 
make a mistake in the initials, for there 
are letters which sound very much alike. 
When you get a new customer get his 
name right to start with. No man likes 
to receive a package or a bill or a com- 
munication of any sort with his name 
misspelled; however modest and good- 
natured he may be, he is pretty sure to 
be annoyed by it.” . 

Brevities 

Friend Teacher: Are all the students 

in your department on the subscription 


list of the WRITER? 
x *x* * 


A great deal of interest is being mani- 
fested in the typewriting contests to be 
held at the National Business Show in 
Chicago next month. Some announce- 
ments appear in our advertising pages, 
and full particulars of the results will 
be given in the WRITER. 

x * * 


After getting the last issue of the 
magazine into the printer’s hands, the 
editor made a trip to Cuba. We wish 
we could find space for some articles 
about our experiences and impressions. 
Cuba is a beautiful country. 


Take pride in doing things well. A 
neat, accurate page of typewriting is an 
index of character. 

x * * 


Be thorough. Write each outline and 
each exercise given in your manual 
over and over again. Repetition in do- 
ing anything develops skill in doing it. 

x * * 


The annual “Rott or Honor,” con- 
taining the names of those who have 
helped the forward movement by send- 
ing in clubs of subscriptions to the 
magazine, will be longer than ever this 
year. 

* * * 

A man from whom nothing is ever de- 
manded that he can not do never does 
all he can. 

* * * 

If you are not satisfied with your 
present position, if possibilities for ad- 
vancement in it seem to be exhausted, 
then get down to hard work to develop 
greater skill, and enter the reporting 
ranks. 

* * * 

All young men should read the inspir- 
ing article by Mr. R. E. Gallagher, 
which is given on another page. 

*x* * * 


Another difference between success 
and failure is that you never have to 
make any explanations about success. 

*x* * * 


A prominent business man, speaking 
of the value of reading a business news- 
paper, said recently: “Take any young 
man in any trade at all who is in the 
habit of reading newspapers, and you 
will find him well-informed on nearly all 
the important topics of the day. He 
will be able to quote sayings and to 
argue on all points."W-New York Com- 
mercial. 

* * * 

Ole Bull is reported once to have said 
to Dr. John A. Broadus: “If I quit 
practicing on my violin for a day I notice 
the difference; if I quit for two days, 
my friends notice the difference; if I 
quit for a week everybody notices the 
difference.” 

The same effect is noticeable in short- 
hand work if regular practice is neg- 
lected. One of the most rapid writers 
in the stenographic ranks, it is said, 
takes notes from a reader on days when 
he is not actively engaged, in order to 
keep his speed capacity up to concert 
pitch. 
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Men and Women Readers 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash ash Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


Questions You Want Answered 


ECAUSE of the space required 

by the convention report last 

month, many of our letters 

were crowded out. We con- 

sider our correspondence the 
most valuable and most practical part of 
our work, so we shall take our space 
this month for these letters. 


The first letter which we give to our 
readers is from a young man, less than 
twenty-five years old, who graduated 
from the Normal School of this city with 
high honors, took a great deal of post- 
graduate work at the University, and 
passed the principal’s examination for 
the public schools of Chicago. He is a 
student, and as such is never satisfied 
with any ideal that does not press on 
into greater endeavors. So, when we 


met him one day on the street and talked 
about shorthand and business, he could 
not rest until he, too, had studied stenog- 


raphy. Later, he took a government ex- 
amination for teachers and was immedi- 
ately appointed to the position which he 
tells about in the following letter—a 
letter so interesting that we make no 
apologies for reproducing it in full. 


Dagupan, Pangasinan, 
Luzon Isle, P. I. 
December 16, 1905. 


My dear Mr. Gregg and Mrs. Raymond: 


Though miles and months now sep- 
arate us, I have not forgotten you. I 
am supremely happy on my tropical 
sizzling seat at 12 degrees north lati- 
tude. Autumn never came nor did 
summer vanish. You remember I left 
dear old Chicago town last April. The 
trip .to the coast was, as the guide 
books say, delightful. I regret that 
time did not allow me to take in the 
Yellowstone, and when I _ passed 
through Helena I wanted to switch to 
Butte to see Mary McLane’s birthplace 
and the historic tooth-brushes and 
olive pits. Kind Devil Delivered Me! 

Seattle is a real boisterous, bustling 
beehive, a baby Chicago. I left on the 
steamship Minnesota, a giant floating 
Palace, an aquatic Waldorf-Astoria. 
We took the northern route and at 52 
degrees huddled up in real winter 
clothes; we saw the Aleutians in the 
dim distance. Creeping gradually 
southward—Pacific! A misnomer!—we 
crossed that wonderful International 
Date Line, dropping a Friday from the 


calendar to keep our dates straight. 
It was splendid for those who wantea 
meat instead of fish. Poor Me! I had 
hoped to lop off Sunday. Instead, I 
helped sing hymns when I wanted to 
watch for sea nymphs and mermaidens 
amid the white caps and the tangled 
shreds of sea foam. 

The ship carried a cargo of 28,000 
tons. Fully three-fifths of the material 
was contraband for Japan. We ex- 
pected the Russians as we neared 
Japan. A small Japanese coast boat 
piloted us through the waters of Yed- 
do Bay, then heavily mined. We dis- 
charged 60 Baldwin narrow gauge lo- 
comotives, 500 miles of steel rail, 350,- 
000 sacks of flour, machinery, etc. 

I arose morning after morning at 
sunrise to see Mount Fujiama in its 
glorious golden diamonds, in the rose- 
ate flush of the early morning light. 
I spent three weeks in this fairyland 
of pictures, doing Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Kamakura, Enoshima, Kobe, Osaka, 
numerous out-of-the-way farming vil- 
lages and fishing hamlets, temples, 
gardens, tea-houses, shrines and idols, 
including the Giant Bronze Diabutsu. 
I want a real live almond-eyed-sitting- 
drinking-tea Geisha Girl as a curio, as 
well as a real live Japanese doll with 
shaven crown and hair cut round, in a 
brilliant varicolored kimono, toddling 
on sandals beneath dwarfed, gnarled 
trees, the kind the Japanese artists 
love to sketch on screens and fans. I 
rode in a riksha through beautiful iris 
gardens, under blossoming cherry 
boughs, and beneath the gorgeous 
floral stalactites of the wistaria bow- 
ers. I shall return to Japan some day, 
don the kimono, the most comfortable 
costume devised by man, and klip- 
klap in wooden sandals under a twirl- 
ing Jap parasol. In Kobe, I carried a 
flag in a monster lantern fete in honor 
of Tiger Togo’s Japan Sea Victory. 

Then queer China! Shanghai is an 
up-to-date whirl, the cosmopolitan 
Paris of the Orient. The modern com- 
mercial Shanghai of the International 
Concessions is interesting and attrac- 
tive, but the real Chinese city within 
the ancient wall is unique, odd and 
picturesque. Along its filthy, narrow, 
winding streets are silk, jewel, ivory 
and lacquer shops; temples, idols, joss- 
houses, mandarins’ gardens; elaborate 
opium dens, real chop suey restaurants, 
theaters and tea ‘houses. Intensely 
odoriferous! I recommend smelling 
salts and eau de cologne as well as 
two pocketfuls of small Chinese coin 
(rin) to toss at the hordes of repul- 
sive beggars. 

Hong Kong, a picturesque, rocky 
island city with ‘a beautiful back- 
ground of mountain and hanging gar- 
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dens, is strictly English in style and 
movement in spite of the immense Chi- 
nese population. 

The South China Sea welcomed us 
with a perfect typhoon. Respectable 
English cannot describe the voyage 
from Hong Kong to Manila on the 
British ship “Rubi.” 

Manila is truly the Pearl of the 
Orient, the Queen of the South Seas, 
a city of interesting transitions where 
the Occidental - Anglo - Saxon - Yankee 
Idea comes face to face with the Ori- 
ental descendants of Malay pirates. 
The ancient wall and surrounding 
moat, built centuries ago against the 
inroads of the Mohammedan Moros, 
stand in picturesque contrast to new 
steel bridges spanning the Pasig, and 
trolley cars. On the one hand are the 
old convents and crumbling cathe- 
drals; on the other, new pavements, 
new parks, power houses and ice 
plants. Vivacious, strenuous Ameri- 
cans brush shoulders with easy-going, 
lackadaisical natives, and little Low- 
ney chocolate pickaninnies walk lazily 
to Americano schools with Sarah 
Louise Arnold Primers under their 
arms. 

I spent five days in Manila. Then I 
conducted classes in a Normal Insti- 
tute at Dagupan, where I am at pres- 
ent, 130 miles north on the only rail- 
road in the Archipelago. I am a 15- 
minutes’ walk from the S. China Sea, 
where I bathe daily. The beach is as 
good as Coney Island and Atlantic 
City, minus the board walks, Every- 
thing was new and striking. Next to 
three weeks spent in Japan they were 
the most interesting days of my life. 
On July 17, I opened the schools in 
my district, which consists of about 30 
square miles with a population of 17,- 
000 Iloconos, Tagalogs, Pampangas and 
Pangasinans, These dialects, little 
Spanish and considerable English, are 
spoken. I have two large central 
town or pueblo schools, one in Bautis- 
ta, the otherin Bayambang. Both areon 
the banks of the Agno river, that flows 
through picturesque lowland rice coun- 
try laden with tall, graceful palms, 
giant mangoes, wind torn, ragged- 
leafed banana trees, and waving wands 
of feathery, willowy bamboo, to the Gulf 
of Lingeyen, an arm of the S. China 
Sea. Bayambang, which is also Camp 
Gregg, 7 U. S. Cavalry, is my home. 
It is on the railroad. I live in a beau- 
tiful bamboo house, keep a-muchacho 
and have a pony, a carometta and a 
cochero at my disposal. I get excel- 
lent commissaries and delicious fresh 
meat tri-weekly. Prices are very rea- 
sonable. Conditions are not what they 
used to be, 

In addition to the town schools, bar- 
rio or village schools are scattered 
here and there. During the terrible 
rainy season, which ended October first 
(not a drop since then), travel was 
very difficult. I traveled in a cariton 
and crossed muddy, swampy rice pad- 
dies in a sled or on the uncertain back 
of a carabau. 

Most of my teachers are gentlemen. 
They look down on manual occupa- 
tions and cultivate long thumb and lit- 
tle finger nails after the Oriental fash- 
ion. Their trousers are loud striped, 
checked, minstrel show affairs, their 


waistcoats are pleated yoked struc- 
tures of percale, duck, drill, pongee and 
linen. The ties are violently loqua- 
cious and the collars neck-scrapers, 
American shoes and felt hats have an 
enormous sale. The native hats, beau- 
tiful weaves called Caliseau and Bun- 
tal, are very reasonable, and superior 
to the Panamas, 

The ladies have beautiful glossy 
black hair, rich with cocoa-nut oil, 
that the Sutherland sisters might envy, 
Mme. Yale would scream if she saw 
the marvelous leopard spot and zebra 
Stripe effects built of talcum on a 
Summer tan shoe foundation, They 
wear long-train skirts ending in bea- 
ver-tail tabs. After much tripping 
and stumbling I can now walk over 
or about them with some degree of 
pedagogic grace. Their waists are 
beautiful; delicate, airy-fairy, web- 
like, openwork, bird cage, peek-a-boo- 
structures of ping and jussi. Peenyah 
is woven of pineapple and hoosee is a 
mixture of abaca and hemp. 

They wear American shoes uncom- 
fortably. I like to see them in their 
native slippers and the wooden rainy 
season shoes. 

The little girls smoke cigarettes, as 
do all the young people of both sexes. 
They dress as do their mothers, who 
come to see me in my bamboo-swale- 
nipa-roofed office, chewing the disgust- 
ing betel nut or smoking huge home- 
made cigars; oftentimes the burning 
end within the mouth. 

The little boys wear lace-like shirts 
of pina, hanging outside their trousers 
(when they wear any). Here are a 
few representative names: 

Teodorico Bauzon. 

Gaudencio Iuequep. 

Marciano Fayardo, 

Remegio Vinluan. 

Guillermo Marzo. 

Pedro Fernando-Macaraeg. 

DIES. 


Fortunata Sison. 

Prudencia de la Cruz. 

Breccia Santa Maria. 

Joaquina de Guzman. 

Heliodora Gomez, 

Pacifica Flor del Mata. 

I closed schools November 10. Fif- 
teen of the fifty American teachers of 
this province are conducting a _ six 
weeks’ normal course for the five hun- 
dred native teachers, maestros and 
maestras of this division. We _ close 
December 22 for our two weeks Christ- 
mas vacation on full pay. Our schools 
close April 1 and reopen about June 9. 

I hope to visit the dog-eating, head- 
hunting Igorrotes of Benguet Prov- 
ince, the Moros, and perhaps the Sul- 
tan of Sulu, in addition to several fa- 
mous volcanoes. 

I could continue this writing for 
hours but must draw to a close. The 
American hotel here gave an excellent 
Thanksgiving dinner. Heinze of the 
Little Pickle fame furnished the cran- 
berry sauce. Rabbits, ducks, oysters 
and turkeys, as well as fresh vege- 
tables, are plentiful. Ice came from 
Manila. Only celery and cider were 
lacking. 

A little American girl sat next to me 
at the table. “Oh mama, I want some 
green onions.” “No, dearie, green 
onions make little girls dark,” said 
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moth: “Oh! my, that lady over there 
must have eaten an awful lot,” replied 
the littie lassie, pointing to Mrs.————-, 
the native Filipino wife of one of our 
American teachers. 

I enjoy the Tropics immensely. The 
days are like June now and the morn- 
ings and evenings are delightfully 
cool. I use two blankets. 

I shall take the Department Assist- 
ant Examination next June. If suc- 
cessful I hope to transfer to another 
branch of the service. I may return 
to the Islands some day for a long 
period. It is my plan to leave here in 
April, 1907. I shall visit India, Egypt, 
the Holyland, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland and Holland. I plan to re- 
main a year in Europe. I want to hear 
from you soon. I now murder Chan- 
ning’s prose poem and close. 

To seek Siestas rather than Traraho. 

To say manana and poco tempo in- 
stead of the do it mow of strenuous 
northern climes. 

To know the muchacho holds forth 
instead of hustle in the first person 
singular. 

To hold out one’s hand for 12 cheeks 
instead of the regulation 10 of the 
Windy City—In short to let the Theory 
of Work insult the Practice. This is 
my Sizzling Seat Symphony. 

I am very glad I “passed up” the 
John Worthy even at $1,800 per year. 
Two or three years of travel are worth 
several thousand dollars and a dozen 
University degrees. 

Do not fail to write. 

Adios Adios 

Buenos noches. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. MARKS, 
Bayambang, Paugasinan, P., I. 


The mats were woven by an old Ilo- 
cono woman. They are called “Patat- 
tees.” 


“Ham and Eggs” 


Humboldt, Illinois, Jan. 6, 1906. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you please tell me how to write 
the following lunch counter sign? 
Ham, Eggs, Bread and Butter and 

Coffee 2 

Enclosed find stamped envelope for 
reply by mail. 

Thanking you in advance for set- 
tling an argument, I remain 

Yours truly, 
ya. ae Se 


All kind of questions come to me but 
this is the most unexpected. My first 
instinct is to answer in person. O, to 
be able to gett HAM, EGGS, BREAD 
and BUTTER and COFFEE for 25 
CENTS! 

Ad-writing follows no grammatical 
rules; the chief point is to make an in- 
stant impression and this is gained le- 
gitimately by using all capitals or by 
display punctuation. 

Did you expect me to send my answer 
by freight that you enclosed a stamped 
envelope “for reply by mail”? 


** Shall and Will” Again 


Chicago, Jan. 5, 1906. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you kindly let me know in the 
enclosed stamped envelope which of 
these two sentences is correct? “If 
not, kindly advise, and we shall make 
a duplicate shipment,” or “If not, 
kindly advise and we will make a 
duplicate shipment,” when futurity is 
meant. We have had some discussion 
in the office as to which is correct 
and should like to have your opinion 
and any other authority which you 
can give us. Does the subjunctive 
mode in the sentence alter the condi- 


tion? 
I shall hope to have an early reply 


and am 
Yours very respectfully, 
oO. M, B. 

Briefly, I consider the first sentence 
the correct one; namely, “If not, kindly 
advise and we shall make a duplicate 
statement.” Do not put a comma after 
the word advise in the first sentence. 

I take pleasure, however, in adding 
some data in regard to shall and will 
which may be of interest and value to 
you. 

Shall in the first person foretells, 
simply expressing what is to take place. 
No intention or desire is expressed by 
shall. Will in the first person expresses 
a resolution or a promise. The varia- 
tion in the use of will and shall in the 
first and second person seems to be 
philosophical. 

As culture advances there is a tend- 
ency to shrink from speaking presumptu- 
ously of the future, also a tendency to 
hide one’s own volition; as—We shall 
make a duplicate copy; that is, we are 
under obligation to make a duplicate 
copy—we cannot help it. But on the 
other hand, good breeding forbids that 
such obligation should be charged upon 
another ; hence—You will make a dupli- 
cate copy; that is, you will choose to 
make a duplicate copy. 

If you still question which form— 
“shall” or “will”—to use; turn the sen- 
tence into a question. “Will I send a 
duplicate?” or, “Shall I send a duplicate?” 
—you would answer, for simple future, 
“T shall.” 

From the fact that a verb is in a 
conditional clause, it does not necessa- 
rily follow that it is in the subjunctive 
mode. Whenever the condition is re- 
garded as true, the verb is in the indica- 
tive mode. In the sentence given, you 
assume the “shipment” is received— 
then suggest a doubt which you imply in, 
“Gf not.” 
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The Word “ Inquiry” 


Bisbee, Arizona, Nov. 28, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 
A controversy has arisen in our 
office regarding the placing of the ac- 
cent in the word “inquiry.” 


Is it not correct to place the accent. 


after the “‘n” as “in’ quiry” as well as 
after the “r’ as “inquir’ y.”” Also please 
give an authority for the accenting of 
the word. 

Thanking you for your attention to 
this and also asking that you use the 
enclosed envelope in answering me 


personally. 
I remain, E. C. W. 


Bisbee Gymnasium. 

The two best authorities on pronun- 
ciation that we have on our desk, 
namely, the Century and Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionaries give but one 
and the same 
word inquiry ; 

Century: in-kwir’i. 

Webster's International: In-kwir' y, ac- 
cent on the second syllable. 


pronunciation to the 


“Street Car”’ 

W. M., Chicago, writes: “Kindly in- 
form me what is considered the proper 
way to spell and print the word or 
words ‘street car.’ Is it street car, 
street-car, or streetcar?” 

If the question means what is most 
generally considered proper, it cannot 
be answered with certainty. Probably 
a majority of the people would say that 
“street car” is best, though undoubtedly 
each of the other forms would be fa- 
vored by many. Fortunately, it is one 
of thousands of terms that cannot be 
misunderstood in any form. If the 
question is meant to call for the per- 
sonal opinion of the one who answers 
it, it can be very definitely and positively 
answered in favor of “street-car.” But 
it is only fair to admit that there is a 
very common objection to the use of 
hyphens, and the editor thinks those who 
prefer “streetcar” are comparatively 
few. This question of whether words 
shall be compounded or not has always 
been a very troublesome one in printing- 
offices, and practice is now, as it has al- 
ways been, as much confused as it pos- 
sibly could be. People commonly under- 
stand it as little as did the man who 
wrote, “I always use a hyphen whenever 
two words are to be written as one.” 
He said nothing about how he deter- 
mined whether the two were to be one 
or two; but the point now is that he 
flatly contradicted himself by making 
one word of “when” and “ever” without 
a hyphen. 


A Possessive Questioned 


L. P. E., Dover, Maine, writes: 
“Kindly inform me if it is correct to 
use the apostrophe thus: ‘John Smith 
is out for a month’s vacation,’ or ‘is 
on a six weeks’ vacation.’ I see it 
used so very often, but it seems to 
me that the vacation is transferred 
from Mr. Smith to the month. Would 
it be better to say a vacation of a 
month, or a four-weeks’ vacation?” 

Such use of the apostrophe is so 
thoroughly correct that it is surprising 
that the question is asked. The use of 
the possessive case in this way is one 
of the most familiar phenomena of the 
English language. It would be equally 
correct, but not better, to use the other 
form. There is no difference whatever 
between the two methods, unless as a 
matter of personal preference. Even 
Alexander Bain, who goes further in 
certain cases than any other grammarian 
in insisting on hair-splitting distinctions, 
says, in his “Higher English Grammar,” 
that “there are certain phases where a 
period of time is governed in the pos- 
sessive by the action or state that the 
time relates to: ‘a day’s leave,’ ‘a 
month’s holiday,’ ‘a few hours’ inter- 
course,’ ‘the Thirty Years’ War.’” 


About Quotations 
Clifford, N. D., October 23, 1905. 
Gentlemen: 

As I came in discussion with my fel- 
low-man as to the use of a quotation 
mark after a date; as October 23” 1905, 
I consider this to be entirely incorrect. 

Would you kindly inform us as to 
this through your Gregg Writer? 

Thanking you in advance for a 
prompt response, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
O. A. H. 

Your letter is so incorrect that I shall 
rewrite it before I answer your ques- 
tion. “I have had a discussion with 
my associates concerning the use of 
quotation marks after the day of the 
month; as, Oct. 23”, 1905. I believe it 
is incorrect to use the mark. Will you, 
etc.” The mark (”) after a date does 
not indicate a quotation; it is used to 
indicate the omission of “d” or “st” or 
“th,” as the case may be. For example, 
we may write November 2d, Ist, 5th, or 
November 2”, 1”, or 5”. 

It is not correct to use any sign when 
the day is followed by the year; for in- 
stance, November 10, 1905. But if the 
day is not followed by the year the sign 
is used; as, “I received your letter on 
November 5th.” 

Do not place a comma after “I am.” 
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A comma indicates a pause; there is no 
pause, implied or otherwise, after, “I 
remain” before “Yours truly”’—hence 
the comma is superfluous and should be 
omitted—See Gregg Writer for June. 


“* Tare-Tared-Taring ”’ 

Grand Island, Nebr., Nov. 30, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you kindly inform me what 
would be the correct use of the word 
“tare” in the past tense, as applied to 
the amount taken off for dirt, tops, 
etc., of beets. 

The sentence in question is 
“Have those beets been torn?” 
ing has the tare been taken. 
sentence correct? 

Thanking you in advance for this 
information, I remain 

Yours truly, 

303 W. 4th St. W. H. G. 

P. S—Enclosed please find self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 

The Century Dictionary gives the fol- 
lowing principal parts of the verb to 
tare: tare—tared—taring. 

The sentence that you write is incor- 
rect It should read: “Have those 
beets been tared?” The Century gives 
this illustration: 

“The neck of a bottle—marked for the 
quantity of liquid to be percolated—or 
of a tared bottle, if the percolate is to 
be weighed. U. S. Dispensary Page 
573." 


this: 
mean- 
Is this 


Correspondence Forms 
October 20, 1905. 


Dear Madam: 

Some time ago there appeared in one 
of the issues of the Gregg Writer some 
suggestions as to when the name of 


the party addressed should be written 
at the head of a letter, and when at 
the close. I think these suggestions 
were in the English Department. Will 
you kindly let me know, at your con- 
venience, in what issue I may find 
same, 

Thanking you in advance for the fa- 
vor, I remain 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. J. M. 

See Course in Business Correspond- 
ence in Gregg Writer for 1904. In for- 
mal correspondence the address is writ- 
ten at the beginning of the letter. In 
informal correspondence the address is 
either omitted or placed at the end of 
the letter, left of the center. 


** Clear-Clearly ”’ 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 24, 
Dear Madam: 

Please advise me, through 
umns of the Gregg Writer, as to the 
correctness of the word “clear” in a 
sentence given in the Gregg Manual, 
as follows: “We should take care to 
think and speak in a way so clear that 
we do not cheat or mislead by vague 
or hazy ideas.” 

Can there be two constructions put 
upon.this sentence to justify the use 
of either “clear” or “clearly,” or do you 
consider the adjective as given in your 
key to the Manual as the only correct 
construction? 


1905. 


the col- 


Very truly, 
E. R. L. 
“Clear” is an adjective in this con- 
struction, the use is idiomatic. The 
meaning is: Our thought and our 
speech (not our thinking or our speak- 
ing) should be so clear, etc. 


Something Doing in Chicago 


A death in every fifteen minutes. 

A birth every eight minutes and twen- 
ty-seven seconds. 

A murder every seventy hours. 

A suicide every eighteen hours. 

A serious’ accident, necessitating 
nurse’s or physician’s care, every four 
minutes. 

A fatal accident every five hours. 

A case of assault and battery every 
twenty-six minutes. 

A burglary every three hours. 

A hold-up every six hours. 

A disturbance of the peace, to attract 
attention, every six seconds. 

A larceny every twenty minutes. 

An arrest every seven minutes and 
thirty seconds. 


A fire every hour. 

An arrest for drunkenness every fif- 
teen minutes. 

A marriage every twenty minutes. 

A case for the coroner every three 
hours. 

A new building completed every one 
hour and fifteen minutes. 

A railroad passenger train arrives 
every fifty-six seconds. 

Sixty passengers, suburban and 
through, arrive every second at rail- 
way stations. 

Seventeen thousand gallons of water 
a minute pass through the 1,900 miles 
of city water mains.—Ohio State Jour- 
nal. 
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The Key to Business Success 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 




















National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Chicago, December 27-29, 1905 


Friday, December 29th 


HE session Friday morning 
opened with the presentation of 
a paper by Mr. H.G. Patterson, 
Chicago,on three phases of type- 
writing: mastery of the key- 
board, transcription of notes, getting up 
speed. Mr. Patterson made the point 
that the student’s transcribing must_be 
carefully regulated if he is to get the 
greatest benefits from it, declaring that 
the period for transcribing should not 
exceed thirty minutes daily at the be- 
ginning, provided he has reached a speed 
of twenty words a minute and has mas- 
tered the keyboard. He recommended 
dictation to the machine, because it in- 
creases the ability of the student to 
punctuate, paragraph and arrange rap- 
idly. The paper received no discussion 





as there seemed to be a strong desire on 
the part of the members of the Associa- 


tion to get to the election of officers 
and routine business. In fact, there was 
a noticeable lack of discussion through- 
out the sessions. 

“What I Expect Shorthand Classes to 
Accomplish Within Definite Limits of 
Time; How I Plan to Secure Results,” 
was treated by Mr. Stephen D. van Ben- 
thuysen, Onarga, Ill., and Miss Dora 
Pitts, Detroit, Mich. Mr. van Benthuy- 
sen’s paper was an unusually compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject, too 
much so to bear much quotation. The 
following, however, are some quotations 
from it: “Going through the principles 
the first time, however, does not mean a 
mastery of them; there must be contin- 
ued reviews. I assume that the most es- 
sential element in the teacher’s aim is to 
insist, with the class and the individual 
student, that failure in any one lesson 
signifies defeat, and that defeat in a 
chaos of meaningless shorthand charac- 
ters precipitates the stenographer’s 
Waterloo. Any student, when brought 
face to face with such facts will almost 
invariably redouble his efforts.” “I do not 
have my beginners prepare the lessons by 
groups of two, three or four, though we 
observe this in the advanced work. I 


- 





believe that group work early in the ca- 
reer of the stenographer does a great 
deal of damage, because it robs the 
learner of his opportunity to develop in- 
dividuality, and makes him less self-de- 
pendent by the dominating air of another 
student by his side.” “The teacher has 
not surmounted all the difficulties when 
his students take up the more advanced 
work. At that stage of the student’s 
course it is very essential that the teach- 
er use every caution possible in having 
the student pursue his labor with the 
same degree of earnestness and care 
that he did in the first lesson. I believe 
that the pitfalls of the student in the 
advanced work are as numerous as they 
are to the beginner.” 

Miss Pitts, in discussing this subject 
from the viewpoint of the high school 
teacher, explained that her work is di; 
vided into six divisions of twenty weeks 
each, four forty-minute periods a week. 
The first two semesters are given to the 
mastery of principles and wordsigns, 
a few letters being brought in; the third 
brings in thorough study of business 
letters, the work being carefully checked 
and graded; the fourth semester brings 
in more difficult work of the same na- 
ture, with a final speed of 75 words per 
minute; the fifth embraces letters and 
easy legal matter, advanced phrasing, 
reviews and speeding; the last semester 
includes still more difficult matter, faster 
speed, greater accuracy. The entire 
course is taken in a leisurely manner, at- 
tention being given tc the cultural and 
disciplinary value of the study. 

Then followed the election of officers, 
with the result chronicled in our last is- 
sue. 


“The Tinus Token’’ 


Perhaps the most interesting event of 
the morning was the report of Mr. John 
R. Gregg, as chairman of the Tinus 
Token Committee. Mr. Gregg, in well 
chosen words, reviewed Mr. Tinus’ la- 
bors as secretary, and voiced the senti- 
ments of the Association as he handed 
to Mr. Tinus a beautiful gold watch, 
suitably. engraved. Mr. Gregg had by 
some means obtained a picture of Mr. 
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Tinus’ two daughters and had had it 
placed in the front case of the watch as a 
surprise for their papa. Mr. Tinus, in 
accepting the token, spoke touchingly of 
his. devotion to the watch he had then 
carried for over twenty-one years, but 
said that though it had been given to 
him by his parents, he would lay it aside 
that he might carry with him the watch 
presented by the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association. 

At this point Mrs. Josephine Turck 
Baker, Evanston, IIl., read an interest- 
ing paper on how to teach English. 
Her method is that of driving home the 
principles of English and correct com- 
position by having the students ap- 
ply those principles to everyday life. 
For instance, she requires the stu- 
dent to write imaginary  conver- 
sations in which the common er- 
rors are likely to occur, and to put the 
ordinary details of daily life into good 
English. Her remarks were received 
with a keen interest that denoted the 
widespread attraction the subject has 
for commercial teachers. 

The various reports of committees pre- 
cipitated considerable discussion. The 
committee on the president’s address 
recommended that the matter of formu- 
lating a code of ethics for schools be 
not brought before the body; that the 
president be empowered to appoint a 
deputy to conduct the Association De- 
partment in the Phonographic World; 
and that the incoming president appoint 
a committee to arrange for an exhibit 
of school work at the next meeting. 
Finally, a motion that the president be 
permitted to appoint an associate edi- 
tor for this Association Department in 
the World was carried. The report of 
the committee on the secretary’s report 
recommended that the Association as- 
sume the expenses of the state secretar- 
ies to an extent not to exceed $4.00 each 
per annum, and that the by-laws of the 
body be changed to permit of an increase 
in dues or a change in the plan of fees. 
The former recommendation carried, 
while the latter was abandoned, because 
the Advisory Board had already taken 
up the matter with the Federation. 

The committee on the vice-president’s 
address’ recommended that the vice- 
president be allowed $10.00 for conduct- 
ing the employment department of the 
Association, a recommendation which 
carried without opposition. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


Gregg Section—Continued 
Friday, Dec. 29, 1905 


Mr. Gregg, in introducing the first 
subject, “Test Exercises,” said that in 
his opinion there was nothing of greater 
importance in the course than the care- 
ful and systematic use of Progressive 
Exercises, 


Correcting Exercises 
Mr. E. A. Zartman, Chicago: 


As I understood Mr. Gregg yester- 
day, he wanted me to explain this 
morning my methods 
in regard to the use 
of the Progressive 
Exercises. I mark 
all the beginning pu- 
pils’ exercise books 
myself, because I am 
to handle the begin- 
ning students witha 
the exception of the 
few stragglers who 
come in for half-day 

work. 
If the pupil makes 
— | ——— on 
‘ a lesson he is given 
O. C. Horine the “Excel = nt” 
' d mark, and that word 
is written at the top of the page in the 
blank space. I write in red ink in a 
plain hand that appeals to the average 
pupil who knows little about good 
writing. They like to see the word 
“Excellent” up there. If a pupil makes 
four mistakes that spoils his excellent 
mark and gets him the mark “Very 
Good.” If he makes six or five, that 
gives him “Good.” Twelve to nine gives 
him “Fair,” while anything from one or 
two up to twelve gives the poor pupil 
a chance to get “Fair.” If he makes 
eighteen or over he gets “Poor” and 
must do that work over again. I have 
some extra books and give him one 
to work the lesson over. When they 
make a large number of errors I don’t 
attempt to correct the work; and 
sometimes I simply refer the student 
to the paragraphs on which he makes 
mistakes—simply show him the para- 
graph and make him dig it out him- 
self, When it is handed back I make 
a few suggestions and let him get his 
textbook and dig it out again. I give 
him another exercise book and make 
him write on a piece of paper with 
lines running parallel to the book. I 
allow him what he gets on his second 
trial, but usually put below his mark 
a little figure “2.” He doesn’t like to 
see that because he knows that it is 
a mark of demerit. (Mr. Zartman then 
illustrated on the board his plan of 
posting schedule of results.) I turn 
the sheet over to a student to be type- 
written. I put the number of errors 
in each lesson down and total the 
whole thing up. This girl (holding up 
exercise book) made 15 errors on the 
whole text. She had studied the Gra- 
ham system and then took up the 
Gregg. Another made only 21 errors. 
We have had as many as 260 and the 
marks have ranged down from that to 
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15 and less. I arrange the marks in 
numerical order and hang the sheet up 
for 2 few days, so that the pupils may 
see just how they stand. It is a strong 
incentive to the pupils, as each class 
tries to surpass the other classes if 
possible, 

One thing in regard to the first les- 
son. I want the pupil to know, and 
know absolutely and positively and 
quickly, the characters in that lesson. 
So I have tried on a few classes some- 
thing which works fine. When he 
knows “k,” “g,” ete., I have him join 
a and b in longhand and then write 
gk and kg, ete. I want him to join 
longhand consonants without vowels 
before he makes shorthand strokes 
that way. It is astonishing how much 
easier he will put in vowels when he 
understands joining characters without 
putting in vowels. Try it and see if 
it doesn’t work. It gets him interested 
in the strokes and when he comes to 
writing words he will join them much 
easier and will understand angles a 
little better, (Applause.) 


Mr. Gregg: 


One point in particular is good, that 
of giving the paragraph number where 
an error has been made, without mak- 
ing the correction, thus compelling the 
student to look up the rule and find 
out for himself where the mistake was 
made. There is something pedogogical 
about that plan which appeals to me. 
I like this plan of showing results 
also. It is a tally sheet showing ex- 
actly what progress is being made. 


Miss Nettie M. Huff, Kansas City: 


I want to ask Mr. Zartman when he 
starts having the pupils fill out the 
exercises in the Progressive Exercise 
book? 


Mr. Zartman: 


Never until the pupil completes and 
passes over a lesson. He must have 
the lesson entirely finished. We don’t 

have them finish 
more than one lesson 
before taking up the 
exercise book. 


Mr. Orville C. Hor- 
ine, Chicago: 

Does Mr. Zartman 
allow the pupils to 
retain the Progres- 
sive Exercise book 
at all times except 
when it is turned in 
for correction? 


Mr. Zartman: 


Yes, the pupil gets 
I can hardly finish 
the correcting before the pupils 
are back for them. They are anx- 
fous to see what kind of a mark 
they are to get. They hardly give 
us time to correct them, they are so 
anxious to get them back. The ques- 
tion bears on the honesty of the pupil. 
I try to place the pupils on their honor 
and impress that upon them and make 
them understand that they are only 


Jessie Fell 
the book back. 


fooling themselves if they use under- 
hand methods. You soon know which 
_— to watch, and can easily catch 
them. 


Mr. Boyd: 


Do you have them practice especially 
on the errors they 
have made, in theory 
or penmanship? 


Mr. Zartman: 


No, nothing more 
than having them 
write up everything 
in the third column 
again. Whether they 
have made mistakes 
or not, they fill in 
the third column for 
everything. The 
usually write in this 
column as many 
times as they want 
to, but they must 
write at least once. Some pupils put in 
three, some six in each one of those 
spaces. 


Mr. Gregg: 


To me the exercise book is one of 
the most important things inthe class- 
room, and the way it is used is an 
index of the character of the school. 
I ask nothing better than to see the 
exercise books of the students, for it 
gives me an indication of those stu- 
dents’ future progress. It develops in- 
dependent reading and writing ability 
as nothing else does that I know of. 


Shorthand Penmanship 


The next subject was “Shorthand Pen- 
manship.” In opening the discussion of 
this subject Mr. Zartman said: 


Until just recently we haven't had 
time in our school, as far as my work 
is concerned, to do as much with short- 
hand penmanship as I should like to 
do. We have a great number to take 
eare of and it is a hard subject to 
get at; it takes time. The point is 
to know just how little time to give 
to it commensurate with good work. 
I can’t give any special time to it, but 
I do make my pupils feel that they are 
expected to go to the board, and they 
do feel that right away. Some teachers 
made a remark yesterday about pupils 
dreading the reviews. I don’t believe 
in having pupils dictating to the 
teacher. I like to respect the pupil 
and consider his ideas and all that, 
but I want the pupil to understand 
that when he is in my class I am “it.” 
(Laughter.) If he does not like my 
teaching, the best thing he can do is 
to go to the office and make a com- 
Pplaint, as I tell them to, or to come 
to the teacher and tell him, and if 
they don’t like that to study by them- 
selves. They come to school because 
they believe the teacher knows more 
than they do about the studies. I have 
very little trouble with the pupils, be- 
cause I give them to understand that 
if they will follow my instructions 


W. H. Howard 
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they will come out all right. But I 
digress. 

I have pupils go to the board on 
every lesson, I don’t care how large 
the class is, We have more black- 
board space than they have here in 
this school; we have room for two 
classes at a time. The pupil doesn’t 
like to go to the board on the first 
lesson because he hasn’t done much 
writing that way. At first his outlines 
are poor, sometimes frightful, every- 
thing slanting to the right. No mat- 
ter how hard you insist some pupils 
write backward and vertical. I make 
them all stand to the left of the work. 
My plan is to have the pupil copy the 
writing exercise without aid and then 
go to the board and write that down 
just once. I leave him and go to do 
something else because when you 
watch him he feels timid. When he is 
through he takes his seat. Then I 
correct the work; if anything has been 
wrongly made I put a circle around it 
and write the correct outline near. 
Going over the whole lesson that way 
will take only a few minutes. When 
he practices on that work he must em- 
phasize that wrong outline. When you 
write on the board for him, even if 
you have time for only one sentence, 
he will feel humiliated at the differ- 
ence and will get right down and 
work, I have never seen a pupil so 
much humiliated that he would not 
want to try. He will study the matter 
out and think that he is pretty small 
after all, and that he has a whole lot to 
learn and a whole lot of work to do. 
We never allow a student to draw -his 
characters; we don’t teach drawing 
(there are drawing schools for that), 
but show him how Gregg Shorthand 
should be written and not drawn. 


Mr. Gregg: 

I believe in giving every teacher full 
sway, up to a certain point, with his 
own ideas. By so doing we get ad- 
vancement and initiative force. Mr. 
Zartman has had free swing with his 
board work in some methods which I 
do not practice personally. I am not 
entirely satisfied with his plan, but am 
simply watching the course of events. 
It seems to me that this plan has a 
tendency to make 
students let up in 
their other work; it 
is like fooling around 
the board too much. 
To my mind, it inter- 
feres with the disci- 
pline, which is essen- 
tial to a well regu- 
lated classroom. That 
is my present im- 
pression. Whether 
the plan will be com- 
pensated for by the 
correspondingly § in- 
creased efficiency of 
the student, I do not 
know yet. I should 
like to have the views of some of the 
teachers who have tried the plan or 
who have ideas on the subject. 


Mrs. Raymond P. Kelley, Chicago: 


I think the best way for a teacher 
to teach penmanship in shorthand is 


Mrs. A. S. Heaney 


to become an excellent penman him- 
self, After one has become an excel- 
lent penman himself, he should be very 
free in writing for the students, so 
they can see a good style. There is a 
difference in methods of doing this, but 
I think putting work on the board is 
a good way. Let your pupil know that 
you can write well, and he uncon- 
sciously imitates it. One time I sent 
in some work of my pupils for a con- 
test. Mr. Gregg and the people in the 
office were familiar with my writing, 
and told me that although there were 
no names on the papers they could tell 
where they came from. They told me 
that they could have told it was the 
work of my pupils because they had 
imitated my writing so closely. So I 
think you will find that if the teacher 
will spend a great deal of time on his 
own penmanship the students will be- 
come good penmen. 


Mrs. A. S. Heaney, Providence, R. L.: 


My highest ambition is to become a 
good Gregg teacher. I would like to 
ask if it would not be better to let the 
pupils be drilled in the direct line of 
work they expect to do after they 
leave the schoolroom? For instance, 
when a young writer is doing his work 
as a reporter he does not write on a 
board, but on paper. All the work he 
does is on paper and not on the board. 
It seems to me that the right way to 
get at that would be to teach the 
proper position at the desk and the 
proper position of the hand right 
at the beginning. We should teach 
him how to hold the pencil or pen, the 
proper relation of his body to his desk 
as to position. He can’t get the right 
slant if he doesn’t sit at the desk prop- 
erly and turn the paper the right way 
and hold his pen or pencil the right 
way. Then he must practice exercises 
that will develop the muscles so that 
he will become an easy writer at first 
and not a cramped writer. It seems | 
to me that if we begin that way, and 
in the following exercises emphasize 
the right position and the right way, 
we have saved a whole lot of time. It 
is very valuable to the student and 
very valuable to the teacher. 

We have been doing a little work 
along the line of making real Gregg 
writers; but instead of letting them 
see the teacher write so much we em- 
phasize these points in the very begin- 
ning and then let them go on and copy 
the exercises in the book in good 
Gregg. If they learn to write their 
characters large in the beginning, they 
will stick to that, and it takes a great 
deal of time breaking up the habit. 
If they get that idea in the beginning 
they will be very apt io write that 
way afterwards. After they have writ- 
ten the exercises a great many times 
the teacher dictates them as a special 
exercise to the students and they write 
from dictation. The work is collected 
and examined as to slant, etc. If the 
characters are too long, etc., we use 
red ink and make the correct outline 
just above, 

Each student is provided with what 
he is to call his vocabulary book. He 
uses it for his vocabulary and nothing 
else and he must write the outline ten 
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before including it in the vo- 
iry book. We -follow this plan 
other work that he may have 
that is incorrect. He must take the 
work that has been corrected and 
practice it until he has it correct ard 
then must copy the outlines in the vo- 
ecabulary book ten times. By follow- 
ing that plan from the beginning we 
expect to have nothing but perfect 
work right along. It makes neat writ- 
ers and enthusiastic Greggites. 


Mr. Gregg: 


Do you have regular drilis 
penmanship speed drills? 


Mrs. Heaney: 


Yes, at every recitation, Mr. Heaney 
takes the elementary work and then 
graduates the students into my classes, 
an arrangement which I like because 
he has nothing to do but boss. (Laugh- 
ter.) As soon as the students come in 
I give them a few lessons individually, 
as some have the ability to write and 
some do not, and we put the ones that 
have the ability to write in a group or 
class by themselves. All our work 
from the first is classified, and we ac- 
complish much more in the same time 
by giving them class work and drill, 
and then, too, I am able to see their 
work when they write. 


Miss Jessie Fell, Decatur, IIl.: 


I am sure the shorthand penmanship 
drills I had when a student have done 
everything for my own style of short- 
hand. I think there is nothing like 
starting a class of students with 
special drills in penmanship, and also 
with individual pupils where I can 
have them by themselves and show 
ee exactly how to make the out- 
ines. 


Mr. Gregg: 
When do you start the drills? 


Miss Fell: 


This year I have my penmanship 
drill class right after spelling, which 
is the first thing in the morning. I 
, them about fifteen minutes each 
ay. 


times 
cabul 
in any 


in the 


Mr. Gregg: 


What do you have them write on— 
ordinary note-books? 


Miss Fell: 

No, I have them take penmanship 
paper. 

Mr. Gregg: 

In beginning that work do you in- 
sist on their writing rapidly? 

Miss Fell: 

No, I insist upon their writing right 
along and on keeping the hand moving 
across the page. 

Mr. Gregg: 


Is it for accuracy only or for ac- 
curacy and speed? 


Miss Fell: 


Both. This year I have developed 
some excellent penmen; and they write 
the prettiest little notes because they 
save taken the drills. I think they are 

ne. 


Mr. Boyd: 


Do you give them movement exer- 
geeee Similar to longhand penmanship 
rills? 


Miss Fell: 


I used to begin the drill every day 
with little ovals, say the first week on 
“k” and “g,” “r” and “1,” and on the 
direct and the indirect ovals. This is 
a splendid movement drill and the re- 
sults it gives are surprising. The ad- 
vantage of keeping the pupils in 
classes is that you can give each one 
his individual work in making the out- 
lines correctly, whereas I don’t have 
time for each one separately. They 
soon grow enthusiastic over the work. 
The papers are handed in and corrected 
by the teacher. 


Mrs. Heaney: 
What position for the pencil? 


Miss Fell: 
Practically the same as for longhand. 


Mrs. Heaney: 


Do you have them hold the pencil in 
the same slant as for longhand? 


Miss Fell: 


Just about. 


Mrs. Heaney: 


Some pupils like to drop the pencil 
into the hand and this makes the 
characters come with the wrong slant. 
How do you guard against that? 


Miss Fell: 


I don’t say much about that. I meant 
to say that we have special ink note- 
books. I got the idea from Mrs. Kelley, 
who was my teacher, and have kept up 
the work because it makes them par- 
ticular and is good for them. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Gregg: 


We must hasten on, as our time is 
limited, At our summer Association 
meetings we have all the time we want 
to talk out each topic. Our only trou- 
ble is in keeping the teachers in their 
seats, as they all want to talk at once. 
I might say, though, in passing, that 
Mr. Heaney’s school has produced more 
reporters and professional court re- 
porters than any school using our sys- 
tem at the present time. I should like 
to hear from Mr. Howard, who has 
come in since this topic was intro- 
duced. 


Mr. W. H. Howard, Columbus, Ohio: 


Heretofore we have had in our school 
special penmanship drills in shorthand, 
but this year we are requiring every 
student, bookkeeping and shorthand, 
to join the longhand penmanship class. 
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As a result I found that the shorthand 
penmanship of the shorthand pupils 
was improved sufficiently to enable us 
to do away with the shorthand drills, 
except in individual cases where they 
couldn’t seem to apply the principles 
they learned in the longhand drills. 
I have my doubts as to their really 
having learned them in the longhand 
penmanship class, however. We have 
our greatest trouble with those stu- 
dents who come to us from the public 
school and have a cramped position 
and draw their characters, 

I have one of our note-books here, 
and if anyone wishes to get a few 
sheets of it they may. The ordinary 
note-book should not be used for Gregg 
Shorthand. The students ought to have 
an especially narrow ruling. 

Mr. Zartman: 

If we were to insist that all the 
students take bookkeeping, or at least 
longhand writing, it would be unneces- 
sary for us to pay much attention to 
the shorthand penmanship. 

The next subject on the program was 
Recent Improvements, by Mr. Gregg. 
In introducing this subject, Mr. Gregg 
said: 

Our system has grown very slowly 
in a sense, because we had a stable 
foundation at the start in a carefully 
developed alphabet. There has been no 
necessity to change this alphabet ex- 
cept in two very unimportant letters, 
and considering the time the system 
has been in existence, and the many 
thousands of writers who have used it, 
this fact has some significance. While 
I have been regarded as revolutionary 
in shorthand matters, I have been 
somewhat conservative in making 
changes in the system. I have a whole 
drawer full of suggestions, and every 
now and then I take them out and go 
over them carefully, testing them thor- 


oughly with a view to embodying them 
in the system if they appear to be of 
value. But I may tell you frankly that 
most of these suggestions come to me 
from students who have studied the 
system a few weeks. The longer they 
have been studying, the fewer the sug- 
gestions I get. And I venture to say 
that if I were to set down the sugges- 
tions I receive, I would find that about 
eighty per cent of them come from 
students who are going through the 
theory of the system, who believe that 
they know where improvements could 
be made. (Laughter.) The suggestions 
generally fall into two or three classes, 
A student or teacher who is changing 
from the old systems frequently sug- 
gests the adoption of shading, position 
writing, to indicate something or other, 
and the introduction of a _ vertical 
stroke or a back-hand_ stroke to 
indicate something else. It is per- 
haps natural that these ideas should 
occur to those who have not had prac- 
tical experience with the system. The 
broader aspects of the subject present 
themselves later, and frequently I re- 
ceive letters from writers and corre- 
spondents asking me to send back the 
suggestions sent some months or years 
previously. 
am always anxious for improve- 
ment, and appreciate the spirit in 
which suggestions are made, whether 
good or bad. : 
Mr. Gregg then proceeded to illus- 
trate on the board some improvements 
in the detail of the system which have 
recently been made. As the time al- 
lotted to the section meeting had ex- 
pired, he was not able to give the full 
list of improvements, but they will be 
given in an early issue of the magazine. 
After a photograph of the section had 


been taken, the meeting adjourned. 


An Absent-Minded Stenographer 


Edward Moffett, the labor editor, who 
went with Chairman Shonts to Panama, 
was talking one day last month to a re- 
porter. 

“Good labor, skilled labor,” he said, 
“will always command a high wage. It 
is in good, skilled labor’s interest that 1 
am going to Panama, and what I find out 
there will be, I believe, of benefit equally 
to the Canal Commission and to the 
men I represent. 

“The men I represent,” said Mr. Mof- 
fett, “are skilled men. They are not like 
the young lady typewriter whom a Cam- 
den politician hired. 

“This politician was preparing to de- 
liver a four-hour speech on municipal 
corruption, or some such topic. He 
spent a week in getting his notes to- 
gether and reading up articles. Then, 
one hot afternoon, he sat down with the 
young woman typewriter and began to 


reel off the speech as he was to speak it 
at the meeting. 

“She didn’t take shorthand notes. She 
said she didn’t need to. Instead she took 
the speech direct on the machine. 

“So on and on he spoke, fingering his 
notes thoughtfully, and clackety-clack- 
clack went the typewriter, keeping up 
with him bravely. 

“The sun rolled westward and sank a 
red wafer amid golden flame as this 
lengthy speech ended. 

“Then the politician sighed with re- 
lief, got up and lit a cigar. He was glad 
to be through. 

“But the young lady typewriter said in 
a calm voice: 

“*Would you mind repeating that 
speech all over again? I forgot to put 
a ribbon in the machine.’ ”—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 
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Education the Secret of Commercial Expansion 
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Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.ure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


| WISH I could impart to each one of you the same fascination for this work 

that I feel myself. I don’t suppose that I can convey it to you in words, but 

I believe that if you practice these plates faithfully, the time will come to 

you, just as it has to me, when you will not look upon shorthand practice as work, 

but will be so enchanted with its flowing lines and graceful curves that your prac- 
tice will afford you the keenest of pleasure. 

The purpose of these lessons is not only to render your notes more accurate, 
but also to increase your speed. I believe they will aid your speed even more than 
your accuracy if you practice them in the right manner. Do your best to cultivate 
a light, easy motion, and waste no time between outlines. Go directly from one 
outline to another without a bit of lost motion. Keep the pen moving. 
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Plate VIII.—These exercises will aid you greatly in acquiring the correct form 
for the strokes in the second lesson. Notice that ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘b’’ curve most at the 
end; and ‘‘f’’ and ‘‘v’’ curve most at the beginning. Pupils frequently give ‘‘j,’’ 
“‘ch’’ and ‘‘sh’’ too much slant. 

Plate IX.—Study each of these forms carefully before you begin to practice 
it. Note especially the direction in which ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘e’’ are longest. Take each 
form separately and master it before trying the next one. 

Plate X—The forms in this plate are all somewhat difficult for the pupil. The 
exercises will aid you greatly, but you must also study the forms critically. 
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These outlines are each composed of two downward strokes, and in accordance 
with rule 26 in the Manual, the first stroke must rest on the line of writing, which 
is just a little above the ruled line. 
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I would be glad to have teachers try these lessons for class drills. I am using 


them in my own classes with marked success. There are numerous little things 
the teacher can explain to a class that I do not have room to speak of here. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Greca. 


Conducted by Peart A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
should be addressed. 


department 


BUSINESS training is a fit 

preparation for almost any pro- 

fession. In many professions 

it is essential. A stenographer 

may in time discard his short- 
hand work; he may assume an executive 
position or accept a different calling, not 
requiring him to write shorthand, but the 
initiatory methodical training received 
during his course in a commercial school 
and his apprenticeship as a stenographer 
will mold his habits, his business meth- 
ods, his whole business attitude, and de- 
velop in him those dependable qualities 
without which he may fail in any pro- 
feession, and which require firm and cor- 
rect development and encouragement at 
the very outset of his career. 

It is the duty of the commercial school 
to enforce this training above and be- 
yond the abstract teaching of the various 
business branches, for students may 
be self taught and succeed—in fact, they 
often succeed better because, through ne- 
cessity, they apply themselves with more 
zeal than those who are so fortunate as 
to attend school—but the progress of 
the self-taught student is retarded, for 
he must acquire through hard and slow 
experience in the business world that 
fundamental training in the methods of 
conducting business which he should 
have had the opportunity to receive at 
school as the basic principle of his busi- 
ness career. 

The dependable qualities include hon- 
esty, punctuality, thoroughness, sincerity, 
self-reliance, self-respect, concentration, 
perseverance, industry, order, courtesy, 
economy (of time and materials), prac- 
ticability, courage, fortitude, prudence, 
good judgment, hopefulness, aspiration, 
and tenacity—a long list, perhaps, yet 
incomplete, and so linked together, 
many of them, that where one is found it 
is accompanied by a majority of the oth- 
ers. A few of them are intuitive, but 
they may be developed with proper train- 
ing. It is obviously impossible for any 
school to develop even one of these to 
the highest degree in the brief period of 
a business course, but the pupil may be 
impressed with their value and impor- 
tance and trained in their development to 


a great extent, or at least instilled 
with the desire and purpose to strength- 
en them by continued training after leav- 
ing school. 

It is apparent, therefore, that what the 
stenographer needs is not so much man- 
ual dexterity as the attributes of sterling 
character and the acquirement of those 
qualities which make success in its true 
sense—not the accumulation of mere 
wealth, but comparative wealth and hap- 
piness. 

Quick and keen perception, a thorough 
grasp of matters as they arise, the abil- 
ity to discern what is in the employer’s 
mind without being told in so many 
words, a reliable memory, tact, initiative, 
intelligence—these are of more value to 
the employer than the manual execution 
of shorthand and typewriting, no matter 
how rapid and accurate. And these 
may be acquired by any aspiring stu- 
dent with patience and perseverance. It 
is not so much rapidity in the recording 
and transcribing of shorthand notes, but 
the faculty of using one’s brains that is 
the essential thing. The stenographer 
must be more than an automaton, a mere 
recorder of words, in order to attain 
those heights in the profession which 
are particularly worth attaining. 

This explains how many stenogra- 
phers drift into other lines of work and 
frequently forget their shorthand en- 
tirely. Especially is this true with men 
who aspire to the management of big 
firms, who become traveling salesmen, 
lawyers, or who hold other responsible 
positions where shorthand is not re- 
quired of them. That they are able to 
advance beyond the monotonous machine 
work of shorthand is not due alone to 
their excellent capacity as writers of 
shorthand, but to the development and 
use of their brain power. 

We do not wish to imply by these re- 
marks that the most remunerative and 
desirable positions are outside the short- 
hand field, or that it is necessary to drift 
out of shorthand work in order to ob- 
tain them. We simply mention these 
to bear out our remarks that an initia- 
tory business training may lay the foun- 
dation for almost any profession and that 
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the opportunities it affords the ambitious 
young man or woman are unequaled by 
those of any other course of elemen- 
tary training. We wish to emphasize the 
fact that opportunities come to the ste- 
nographer which could not possibly come 
to others. Not that the stenographer is 
always required to demonstrate his abil- 
ity as a writer of shorthand, but that he 
must be able to do so. That is the point. 
The acquirement of shorthand perfec- 
tion is more essential as an evidence of 
skill and competency than as a means of 
employing one’s time during business 
hours. 

To the capable shorthand writer there 
are golden opportunities in his own pro- 
fession if he finds himself adapted to the 
work of the reporter. There is a distinct 
field for the rapid writing of accurate 
shorthand and one need not drift out of 
this field to achieve success and distinc- 
tion. 

Few people realize, unless they have, 
by actual experience, obtained an insight 
into the work of reporting, what a field 
of education and advancement it offers. 
The reporter who is able to obtain the 
big cases in court; who has established 
his trade among the large firms in the 
city where he is located, and gradually 
in many other cities; or who has a regu- 
lar clientele among various associations 
holding annual and semi-annual conven- 
tions, receives a great deal more than 
the monetary results of his calling. 
Through his court work he is kept in 
touch with the best talent in the legal 
profession, and the heads of the largest 
business firms; and when necessary he is 
sent from one city to another by them 
to report their cases. If he has made a 
specialty of convention reporting, which 
is exceedingly interesting and as difficult 
as it is interesting (many reporters pre- 
ferring not to do convention reporting) 
he renews each year or oftener the ac- 
quaintances thus formed, travels with 
them to different cities, attends and re- 
ports their banquets, where he has the 
enviable opportunity to study these men 
from the social side, take down the 
cream of their thoughts, and necessarily 
absorb much that is worth remembering. 
Through the citation of references, quo- 
tations, poetry, etc. he educates him- 
self, when preparing his transcript, as 
he will be obliged to look up doubtful 
quotations, names, dates, etc.—that is, if 
he is the conscientious reporter who places 
his standard so high that he would not 
permit the possibility of a misquotation 


or other evidence of carelessness in the 
execution of his work. 

It is apparent that while the reporter 
may be busily occupied all the time, and 
can practically call no time his own, be- 
ing often obliged to work at night, Sun- 
days, holidays,—whenever he is called 
upon,—he is at the same time learning 
day by day, educating himself to an all- 
around development through what he 
sees and hears, in his association with 
the professional men who require his 
services. His calling is fascinating from 
many points of view. It affords, among 
other things, constant opportunities for 
character study. He comes in contact 
truly with all sorts and conditions of 
men, from the most illiterate to the most 
highly educated. 

One of the most interesting side 
lights of his profession is the work of 
the newspaper reporter, the work of the 
two being often combined, thus develop- 
ing his skill in condensation. In glean- 
ing from pages and pages of testimony, 
addresses, sermons, or campaign speeches 
(although the latter are generally pub- 
lished verbatim), the essence or meat of 
the whole record, and putting it into con- 
densed and creditable form for the press, 
he helps to prepare himself for the 
work of the journalist, and should he 
prefer the journalistic field, his short- 
hand training has certainly been ade- 
quate to give him an excellent start. He 
must not only use his hand rapidly, but 
his brain as well, and beyond the point 
of representing a shorthand outline, for 
he must exert his creative faculty, and 
employ his literary abilities and good 
judgment in selecting from his notes 
those parts which will give to the public 
briefly, in a forceful way, the essence 
or gist of the entire report. 

We have practically touched upon but 
one phase of reporting, but there are 
many phases. Some reporters perfect 
themselves on medical work, others on 
sermons. In one firm with which we 
were associated, one of the reporters al- 
ways preferred medical reporting, when- 
ever they had a call for such work, 
while another preferred the taking of 
sermons. Neither cared for the work 
of the other. Yet both were experts in 
their profession and could do either kind 
of reporting. 

We hope that these cursory remarks 
upon an endless subject may give our 
young readers some insight into the fas- 
cinating side of the reporting profession, 
as well as its advantages, and correct 
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the impression so prevalent that it is all 
drudgery. There is admittedly a consid- 
erable amount of this, but reporting is 
nevertheless an independent profession, 
and those who adopt it are generally 
not prone to forsake it. It absorbs one’s 
interest and attention in many ways. 
And, in view of the fact that the ability 
to realize such results represents the 
highest degree of accuracy and developed 
skill in the shorthand field, we believe 
that every shorthand writer should place 
before him as his ideal, the attainment 
of such skill, not for what it may bring 
him in a pecuniary way, or that he may 
care to adopt reporting as a profession, 
but for what it represents as the perfec- 
tion of an art and for the value of the 
educational training which it enforces 
upon him. For the reporter must do 
things right, and be informed upon al- 
most every subject, if he expects to with- 
stand keen competition. Such small 
things as the curving of a straight line, 
or the undue lengthening of a short 
stroke are of great moment to him, and 
he cannot afford to repeat the error. His 
shorthand writing must be perfected— 
absolutely so; he must be familiar with 
legal forms and phrases, in fact, tech- 
nical phrases from many different lines 
(which comes through practice and ex- 
perience only) ; he must turn out a type- 
written sheet which is not only present- 
able but accurate, which means he must 
employ skilled help or be able to manipu- 
late the machine himself in a case of ne- 
cessity; and above all, he must possess 
or acquire tact, alertness, preciseness in 
detail, and all the dependable qualities 
heretofore referred to, which may be de- 
veloped if they are not his natural gift, 
and which will necessarily and inevitably 
lead him on to all that is worth attain- 
ing in the profession. 

Perhaps, after all, the greatest value 
to be derived from the attainment of re- 
portorial skill is the lesson it teaches in 


doing things well and rapidly. It proves 
the fact that it is not necessary to do 
things slowly in order to do them ac- 
curately. Accuracy is the first requisite, 
but it may become a habit, and then be 
developed to a high degree of speed. The 
art of writing shorthand perfectly and 
rapidly is not to be ignored or under- 
rated, for it is an ideal well worth striv- 
ing for. We may always recall with 
pride the noble example of Mr. David 
Wolfe Brown, whose attainments in the 
reporting profession it will be difficult 
to duplicate. He developed to perfection 
the rapid writing of shorthand and dem- 
onstrated the fact that its attainment in- 
volved a broader career of development 
in every branch of knowledge than is 
possible to be realized in the attainment 
of any other one profession. 


The following is a sample of the let- 
ters we receive from “self-taught” stu- 
dents : 

I have read with interest of the work 
many of the students of the Gregg 
system have accomplished in various 
parts of the United States and I took 
it upon myself to try to see if I could 
do something with it in my small way. 
I purchased a manual of the system 
and began to teach myself. I began 
the middle of last March and took only 
one lesson a week. I tried to master it 
before I took the next lesson, and In 
that way I have managed to reach the 
fifteenth lesson. 

This student asks our advice upon 
taking a course in a business college. 
It need hardly be said that we advise 
him to do this by all means. With such 
a good beginning, and working under 
such difficulties as he has so far, it is 
but natural to expect that he will make 
very rapid progress under instruction, 
and we wish him every success. Those 
who have been compelled to study alone 
for awhile can appreciate a business col- 
lege course more than those who are able 
to have it without difficulty. 





Mark Twain and the Typewriter Operator 


Not all stenographers, however intelli- 
gent, are gifted with a sense of humor, 
and professional humorists sometimes 
suffer severely at their hands. Mark 
Twain once had a trying experience 
with a stenographer—one of those con- 
Scientious stenographers who not only 
know, but know that they know. Mr. 
Clemens had received the typewritten 


sheets of a story which he considered as 
funny as anything he had ever written, 
but on reading the sheets he dismally 
discovered that the fun had been care- 
fully eliminated. Mr. Clemens returned 
the sheets congratulating the stenogra- 
pher upon having consumed “only one 
week in making sense of a story which 
he himself had required two weeks to 
make nonsense of.” 
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Nursery Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH.) 




















Typpewriting Department 


Conducted by C. O. Bentley, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Wash., to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed 


*“‘My Machine is Broken’’ 


WONDER how many students 
who read this have said to their 
instructors, “I can’t use that 
machine,” or, “My machine is 
broken.” 

Within the last week at least five 
students in this school have come to me 
with these sad complaints. One could 
not use a certain machine because it is 
like nine-tenths of the machines in use 
today—that is, the right hand shift is in 
the upper corner, instead of in the lower 
corner, as Only the latest models have it. 
Another could not use the machine as- 
signed because, “I can’t use any other 
machine than No. 43.” Another’s “was 
broken.” Upon stepping into the type- 
writing room I found that she had acci- 
dentally pushed her machine back a 
trifle, which brought the escapement 
front of her, 


against the partition in 
thus preventing the carriage from mov- 


ing. Another machine was “broken” by 
reason of one of the forks on the ribbon 
guide being inside of the ribbon spool, 
thus causing the ribbon to wind off the 
spool on the shaft until it was so tight 
the ribbon movement would not work. 
Still another “was broken” when a few 
little ravelings from the ribbon had 
wound around the spool, thus prevent- 
ing the weight which works the auto- 
matic shift from dropping down. 

Repair men and traveling salesmen for 
typewriters have told me that they have 
frequently been called upon to make 
special trips to out-of-town places simply 
to adjust some little trouble such as-I 
have described. The first-class stenog- 
rapher is the one who can make his or 
her machine work as well as to work it. 
Again allow me to repeat, know all about 
your typewriter—yes, know all about 
three or four leading typewriters. You 
may be an expert on the Remington and 
know all about its mechanism, but if the 
office in which you may be employed has 
a Smith-Premier or an Oliver what are 
you going to do? And what will you do 
if your machine is one of the old style, 
as it very probably will be? You will 
use it, of course, and it behooves you, 


therefore, to do all your complaining and 
objecting while in school, for it won't 
be allowed in the office. 


From Sight to Touch 


I have been frequently asked the ques- 
tion, “Can I change from the sight 
method to the touch method while work- 
ing?” The following, which I quote 
from the December, 1902, Gregg Writer, 
answers this question fully: 


It is perfectly feasible to change 
from the sight to the touch method 
without in any way interfering with 
the operator’s work. The writer is 
personally acquainted with many op- 
erators who have completely changed 
from sight to touch without the 
slightest inconvenience. One young 
man, a stenographer in a lawyer's of- 
fice, where the work was exceedingly 
heavy, made the change in a few 
months, and thereby not only added 
to his ability to turn out more work 
of a better quality, but added con- 
siderably to his income. 

The first requisites of touch opera- 
tion are invariable fingering, proper 
position of the hand, and independent 
finger action, These three things may 
be accomplished fully as well by the 
sight method, though not quite so 
quickly. After the finger action has 
been mastered and the hands trained 
to occupy habitually the same position 
over the keyboard, then, gradually 
practice writing without looking at 
the keys. Very few sight operators 
use more than two fingers of each 
hand. The work of learning the finger- 
ing should therefore begin with these 
fingers and the third and fourth grad- 
ually brought into use. This will not 
be so easily accomplished as might be 
imagined, for such fingering as has 
been previously used is most likely to 
be of an unsystematic and unscientific 
sort. From the beginning of this work 
the operator should accustom himself 
to proper hand position by keeping the 
fourth fingers on the guide letter “a” 
and the semicolon. No attempt should 
be made at operation without looking 
at the keyboard until complete control 
of the fingers is obtained. When this 
is accomplished, the blanking of the 
keyboard should be commenced, by be- 
ginning with the outside row of 
fourth finger letters, and working to- 
ward the middle of the keyboard. 
Sight operation may be used on the 
unblanked keys, but after a key has 
once been blanked it should be oper- 
ated entirely by touch. 

Do not attempt too much at the be- 
ginning, lest you become discouraged, 
but accomplish what little you set 
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about to do thoroughly. By following 
these suggestions, and the instructions 
given in any first-class work on touch- 
typewriting, the new method may be 
easily acquired, and a foundation thus 
laid for the highest achievement in 
typewriting. 





Typewriting Not a Disguise 


I clipped the following from one of 
our daily papers the other day. It may 
be news to some to know that experts 
can identify a typewritten page. 


London, January 2. The many men 
and women who imagine when using 
typewriters that their writing cannot 
be recognized will be astonished to 
learn that their identity cannot be dis- 
guised from the expert by this device. 
In the high court recently some type- 
written words on a newspaper cutting 
and certain letters were found to have 
been printed on the same machine. 
When R. T. Nicholson, the manager of 
the Remington Typewriter Company, 
was interviewed upon the subject he 
said that it was largely a question of 
personality. The style and alignment 
of the lettering point to the make of 
the machine used, and such apparently 
unimportant points as the spacing be- 
tween sentences, the size of the margin 
and methods of punctuation, and the 

.manner of concluding letters, are all 
factors by which it is a comparatively 
simple matter to detect the writer. 


A similar incident occurred in Min- 
nesota recently, when expert testimony 
was given in a murder trial wherein it 
was shown that the prisoner was the 
writer of a certain article On a certain 
typewriter, though no name was signed 
to it. 





A Lesson in Business 

A story is told of James H. Rutter of 
the New York Central Railroad, who 
began his career as clerk for the Erie 
Railroad, giving such exceptional serv- 
ice that he was promoted rapidly. Van- 
derbilt offered him $15,000 a year to go 
over the New York Central road as 
freight manager. He accepted the posi- 
tion. It was a place of great responsi- 
bility and often Rutter was perplexed 
as to just what course he should take. 
On one of the occasions he called upon 
ogame and laid the matter before 

im. 

Vanderbilt demanded: “What does the 
New York Central pay you $15,000 a 
year for?” 

“To manage the freight business,” re- 
plied Rutter. 

“Then manage it,” was the gist of 
Vanderbilt’s answer. 

Rutter went back to his office and 
worked out the problem, and he never 





again asked for help in matters pertain- 
ing to his own position. 

The above is a good illustration of the 
fact that business men require their em- 
ployes to assume the responsibilities of 
the positions they occupy; and stenog- 
raphers are not excepted. It is worth 
the serious consideration of students of 
shorthand, who continually depend upon 
some other student to help them trans- 
late their notes, or to adjust their ma- 
chines. Be independent, know all about 
your machine, and don’t call the repre- 
sentative of the make of machine you are 
using to put on a ribbon, or to dust and 
oil your machine—I have personally 
known of just such things happening; 
in fact, I have been called upon by ste- 
nographers to do those very things. Not 
only this, but if you are to hold the very 
best position and demand a high sal- 
ary, your work must be done better than 
anyone else can do it. The arrangement, 
spacing, punctuation, spelling, etc., must 
be beyond criticism—and you must be 
responsible. 


Erasures 


A few years ago when the writer was 
connected with Brown’s Rock Island 
(Illinois) Business College, an architect 
of that city called one day to engage a 
young lady as stenographer. One of his 
stipulations was, “I don’t want anyone 
who owns an eraser or knows how to 
use one.” He explained: “A short time 
ago I had a public stenographer write 
specifications for a building I was to 
erect in Davenport, Iowa. When the 
building was completed, there was still 
due me something like $400 which the 
owner refused to pay, and I brought suit 
against him. The specifications were of- 
fered as evidence in court, and I lost 
both the suit and the $400 because the 
specifications contained three erasures. 
The judge held that the document was 
worthless as evidence; that the erasures 
might have been made when it was writ- 
ten, or they might have been made at 
some subsequent time. So you see I 
have good grounds for demanding of my 
stenographer, absolutely no erasing.” 

If the readers of this will consider this 
matter from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer, as he sees it, they will abstain 
from the use of an eraser, especially in 
legal documents and any other paper 
that may be offered in court as evidence; 
or they will follow the late David Wolfe 
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Brown’s suggestions: Whenever an 
erasure is absolutely necessary in legal 
papers, be sure to mark it in some way 
to call attention to foot note, which foot 
note should read, ‘Erased by (name of 
stenographer), this —— day of —— 
year.” 

What is the use of erasing, anyway? 
If you have your mind concentrated on 
the work you are transcribing or copying 
and are using common-sense, you will not 
need an eraser. Mr. A. J. Barnes has 
well said: “An eraser is like an antidote 
to poison—useful in an extreme emer- 
gency. Avoid error as you would poison 
and you won’t need the antidote. But if 
you find it absolutely necessary to erase, 
do it so neatly that nobody can discover 
it without holding the paper up to the 
light and scanning it carefully.” 





To Write on Wide Paper 


This month’s plate is given to show 
students how to write on wide paper. 
The original was written on paper 13 
inches wide, yet the carriage would take 
in only 9% inch paper. Three inches of 
one end was folded under and the first 


four columns of the statement written, 
then the paper was removed from the 
machine and the other end folded under 
the same length, and the paper replaced 
so that each line corresponded and the 
last two columns written in. 

It is sometimes necessary to write on 
paper wider than the ordinary machine 
will accommodate, and this is the way it 
is done. Try it. It is not difficult after 
you have made a few such statements. 





The “Philippine Stenographer” and 
“Outre,” the former from Manilla and 
the latter from Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, Streator, Ill., are unique school pa- 
pers, being produced entirely on the 
mimeograph. They serve two valuable 
purposes—give the students excellent 
practice on that indispensable machine 
and aid them to write “copy” for pub- 
lication, something every student of short- 
hand should know how to do. Both pa- 
pers are eight pages in size and contain 
interesting school news, good editorials, 
and advertisements of business firms. 

I hope to receive other copies of these 
interesting little papers; also such pub- 
lications from other schools. 





The Psychology of Shorthand Writing 


Psychologists may find an interesting 
field for investigation in the intellectual 
processes that are involved in rapid 
shorthand writing. There are at least 
five distinct mental operations carried on 
continuously during verbatim reporting. 
First, there is the sensation of sound re- 
ceived by the ear. Secondly, there is the 
perception by the brain of the word ut- 
tered, practically simultaneous with the 
sensation in the case of a distinct speak- 
er, but often delayed a large fraction of 
a second when a speaker drops his voice, 
or a witness in court has a foreign ac- 
cent. In the third place, the stenograph- 
er must analyze the consonantal struc- 
ture of all the less common words in 
the sentence, all except the stock words 
or phrases, which he writes by word- 
signs by a practically automatic habit. 
Fourth, these relatively uncommon words 
must be put on paper according to the 
principles of the system employed. This 
one operation involves many. subordinate 


and infinitely swift efforts of recollec- 
tion, association and decision. Fifth, all 
these mental operations are carried on 
while the pen or pencil is from two to 
three words to an entire sentence behind 
the speaker—this of course in rapid 
speaking—thereby complicating the situ- 
ation by compelling memory to keep pace 
with attention. In other words, while 
the scribe is writing the predicate of one 
sentence and analyzing an unfamiliar 
word in the subject of the next, he is at 
the same time giving his auditory atten- 
tion to the predicate of the second sen- 
tence, then being uttered by the speaker. 
This is impossible to an untrained mind. 
The average educated person cannot re- 
tain more than perhaps six or eight 
words of the exact phraseology of a 
speaker at one time. The competent 
stenographer can hold up ten, fifteen, 
twenty words or even more in his mem- 
ory, while at the same time taxing his 
mind by the act of writing the words 
that preceded.—Selected. 
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An Inspiration for Success 
By R. E. Gallagher, Hamilton, Canada 


HE student of success who is 
looking for inspiration will find 
it in abundance in the careers 
of our successful business men. 
When a great man can be 
shown to have begun his career as a 
poor boy, it is a most inspiring example; 
when we find that a great man has 
earned the money to pay for his educa- 
tion it is doubly inspiring. Almost every 
eminent man has worked his way up 
from the bottom to 
the top, and I am be- 
ginning to think that 
an overwhelming per- 
centage of all great 
successes in life are 
obtained in this way. 
There is a reason for 
this. It is found in 
the theory that when 
a boy, who is working 
his way, undertakes to 
pay for his educa- 
tion, he does his work thoroughly. He 
has no time to spend in studying any- 
thing that is not necessary to his suc- 
cess. Everything he studies is of real 
value to him. It is the precious metal 
in which he is to work out his destiny. 

The first requisite to success is will- 
ingness to work and to apply oneself, 
with an interest in work which will lead 
one to do everything that lies in his 
path without regard to whether he is 
being paid or not. If he keeps his eyes 
and ears open and is willing to learn all 
he can about the business in which he is, 
even if it means missing an occasional 
holiday and doing a little night work, 
he is bound to succeed. 

The trouble with young men is, they 
are not willing to do that. They are not 
willing to pay the price of promotion. 
They are not willing to sacrifice other 
things that they may win. 

Charles M. Hayes, general manager 
of the Grand Trunk Railway System of 
Canada, one of the most successful rail- 
road men in the world, began as a poor 








R. E. Gallagher 


boy. By hard work he earned money 
enough for a course in  stenography. 
He learned stenography, not merely 
studied it. Note that I make a 


distinction between learning anything 
and studying it. There is a big distinc- 
tion between learning anything and 
studying it. There is a big distinction, 





but it is not always recognized when we 
are discussing education. 

Having learned shorthand, Mr. Hayes 
was equipped for rapid progress. Now 
his shorthand alone would not have 
brought him much promotion, although 
in stenography is embraced a world of 
potentialities. He worked for promo- 
tion along every line connected with his 
business. Stenography, when it means 
what it ought to, means far more than 
its face value. It means more than 
hooks and crooks and books. It means 
more than mechanical expertness, with 
which it is usually associated. It means 
that the mind is working just as fast 
as the pen, and is equipping itself all the 
time for greater speed by accumulating a 
greater vocabulary and a wider knowl- 
edge of affairs. 

When a man or woman has reached 
this point in the development of stenog- 
raphy, he or she is qualified to be a pri- 
vate secretary. 

Private secretaries are given opportu- 
nities for proving themselves indispen- 
sable in great organizations. That is 
why we find so many eminent men who 
began as stenographers. 

Two Cabinet Ministers in the Roose- 
velt Cabinet—Secretaries Hay and Cor- 
telyou—were once private secretaries, one 
of them to President Lincoln, the other 
to President McKinley; and so it goes 
all along the line. 

Never in the history of this country 
have there been such opportunities for 
young men and young women to get a 
start in business life as just now. The 
industrial and commercial interests of 
our country are growing and develop- 
ing beyond all comparison. The future 
holds great things in store for the edu- 
cated young man or woman who is will- 
ing to work hard—From Education in 
Business. 





If you use a pencil in taking notes, 
see that it is kept sharp. 
x* * * 


Study phrase writing, judicious phrase 
writing. It’s a great art and should 
have your best attention. 

x * * 

Begin your work betimes. It is sad to 
be sowing your seed when you should be 
reaping your harvest. 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 
The Dreamer of Today 


The man with growth in him is the 
man with the open mind. Ignorance 
shutting its eyes to a new truth, says, 
“No, it cannot be, for I never heard of 
it before.” The difference between the 
intelligent and the unintelligent is de- 
cided largely by willingness to listen 
to tnat which is new, and gives at 
least a patient hearing to the man who 
has seen something that others have 
not seen. The brain is nearest to death 
and the end of its usefulness when it 
is no longer open to receive new ideas. 

From time to time a man ready and 
able to tell the truth appears among 
us, but the dullness of men’s minds, the 
vanity of their self-sufficiency, refuses 
the good news and delays human prog- 
ress. Napoleon could only give a few 
minutes to Fulton, “the dreamer,” with 
a fantastic story about a ship that 
could go by steam and could cross the 
channel in spite of the wind. If he 
had given a few more minutes and a 
little open-minded belief, Napoleon 
could have landed his army on the 
shores of England with Fulton’s help 
and history would have been written in 
a different way. A modest man went 
to the great convention of steel-makers 
in England. They listened impatiently 
while he told his story of a new way 
to make steel cheaply. Then they or- 
dered everything he had said stricken 
out from the records on the ground 
that they didn’t want their convention 
made ridiculous. That man was Besse- 
mer, who has added hundreds of mil- 
lions to the world’s wealth and made 
possible the extension of the steel in- 
dustries. 

Columbus was laughed at and he died 
in sorrow—though he gave one-half of 
this world to civilization. And so it 
has gone through the ages and so it 
goes today. Men of this age cannot 
repair the mistakes of the past. They 
cannot atone for the suffering of those 
“persecuted for righteousness’ sake” 
and for the sake of knowledge. But we 
who are living today can at least give 
a hearing to those who tell us good 
news. We can refuse to be like the 
blind and deaf of the past, ignoring the 
truth when put before them. Do you 
realize that today more than ever the 
man with a new idea for the benefit of 
others is treated with contempt—even 
as an enemy of society? You can do 
much among your friends to overcome 
this tendency of the people to reject 
truth. 

For instance, if a man expresses the 
belief and hope that it is possible to 
make all the people of this world com- 
fortable, prosperous and really happy 
so long as they are willing to work— 
do not scoff at the idea. 

Only a few centuries ago the idea 
that the world could get along without 
slaves was derided by the wisest and 
greatest men. They declared that a 
civilization without slavery was impos- 
sible. But those who tell you that pov- 
erty and suffering are necessary are 


mistaken as were those who declared 
slavery to be a necessary part of hu- 
man life. 

Do all that you can, especially to de- 


stroy the ignorant idea that he who 
wants to help the poor is necessarily 
planning to hurt the rich. Nothing is 
more stupid or depressing than the 
childish ignorance of those who feel 
that you cannot help the man below 
without hurting the man above. In all 
the history of the world it has invaria- 
bly happened that increased comfort 
and prosperity for the poorer classes 
have meant greater prosperity for the 
prosperous classes at the top. 


Let every man be occupied, and occu- 
pied in the highest employment of which 
his nature is capable, and die with the 
consciousness that he has done his best.— 
Sidney Smith. 





WaAnTeo —A well educated stenographer 
who has a thorough knowledge of Spanish; 
preference given to writer of Gregg - Pani 
Spanish Shorthand. 

Address “Spanish,” care Gregg Writer. 








OUNG Grege writer wanted in a thor- 
ough western Business College to teach 
the Gregg and get free board and tuition in 

the business course. 
Address ““M,” care Gregg Writer. 








1906 Model wen 
Remington rw 


Sholes 


Py Has interchange- 
able carriages, 
two nx 
release 
levers, two 
color ribbon 
feature, a 
real pointer, 
tabulator, 
billing de- 
vices, 




























fric- 

tionless Lightest key 

escapement action 

Will turn out more work ina time than 
other is noiseless in 

of built to last under hard service. 





Sent anywhere in the United States on 
ten days’ test to prove its superiority. 

** Results Count,” a handsome book of 
valuable typewriter information. and 
name of nearest representative free 
upon request. 


REMINCTON-SHOLES 
1053 Majestic Building, Chicago 
ae 
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F S ] BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
or aie will sell for what net profits 


have been for past year. Address zx Gregg Writer. 











° and Spanish Stenography taught 

Spanish through the mails. Large salaries 
guaranteed. Address 

SpanisH Corres. Cotiece, Cin. Blk., Lima, O. 








American Teachers’ Bureau 


$600 to $2000 positions secured by 
us. Now is the time to register for a 
Summer or Fall position. We need about 
50 teachers NOW. Address nearest office. 


1838 Fischer Building - - Chicago 
115S Street - - St. Mary's, Ohio 








: = 








The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “‘Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 






























FOR SALE 


All or half interest in popular 
Business College in growing 
Northwest city. Large territory. 
No Competition. Address 


“Opportunity” care Gregg Writer 


’ 

The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 

schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager 














A handsome pin or button 
representing the two ellipti- 
cal figures on which the sys- 
temis founded; blueand white 
enamel with gold lettering 
and gold border. Sent post- 
paid, 30cents. State whether 
pin or button desired. 


Gregg Publishing i 6 os Chicago 








GOVERNMENT 
POSITIONS 


39,427 Appointments were made 
to Civil Service places during the past year. 
Excellent opportunities for young people. 
Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of 
persons who pass these examinations and 
receive appointments to life positions at 
$840 to $1,200 a year. If youdesire a position 
of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places 
for holding examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Columbian Correspondence College 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 











Universal 
Dictation Course 


The Universal Dictation Course is 
a graded dictation course beginning 
with short, easy business letters 
and gradually growing more diffi- 
cult to Court Reporting. Each 
business preceded by a shorthand 
vocabulary for it. (18 systems, 
book for each.) 


$1.50, postpaid 
Special Price to Schools 
W.L. MUSICK PUBLISHING CO. 
203 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State inthe Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRAGTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 





The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 





The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 Security Bldg. 











Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 

If they know how to get it—and keep it. 

Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 

OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 
showed you how to save fifteen minutes a _ 
day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 

Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be wortha dollartoyou? 
q Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 
dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 
dollar to you? 

There really isn’t any supposing about 

it—these are just afewof the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 
THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Free to Gregg Writers 

If they will send §1.co for THE STENOGRAPHER 
for 12 months, a GoOD ENGLISH FORM BOOK 
IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. A cloth-bound 
book, price 75 cents, that teaches a natural, easy, 
effective style, free from that stereotyped commer- 
cial jargon which the best business men are trying 
toavoid. The only way to get a better position and 
salary isto improve. Keep THE STENOGRAPHER 
and this Dictation Book at your elbow and in six 
months you will be worth twice what you are now, 
and you will get it, too. 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a three months’ 
trial subscription. Sample copy free 


‘THE STENOGRAPHER" 
1413 Filbert St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 








IMPORTANT Please look at your address 


label, and if your subscrip- 

tion has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change your address, notify us 
promptly, giving both old and new address. 








The Gregg Pencil. Prepared especially for 


* shorthand work, and in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








Musick’s 
Shorthand Manuals 


Each lesson is followed by letters giving 
practice on the principles learned in the 
lessons preceding. Four different Manuals. 
State which you want. 

Universal Shorthand is a light-line system. 
Manual of Standard Phonography has the 
Pitman Alphabet. 

Manuai of Benn Pitman is purely Benn Pit- 


man. 
Manual of Graham is purely Graham. 
$1 postpaid 
A very liberal discount to schoola 
W.L. MUSICK PUBLISHING CO. 
203 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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AN INTER-TRIBAL POWWOW 





It was a big success, and it was all owing to the pen- 
men, which in this case means Musrush and Tate. It 
“We will have a banquet,” shi 
and Scully, with the wisdom to divine good things i 
**Let us shorthand people in." 
with the hospitality due a brother teacher in the same 
school, Tate replied, ‘‘We will invite the shorthand 
people of all tribes whatsoever—the Greggs. the Gra- 
hams, the Pitmans of both houses, the Mun 
McKees, the Eclectics, the Barnes, the Dements, and 


started when Tate said 


the future, said 


every son and son-in-law, and every 
daughter and daughter-in-law, the 
mother-in-law and even the father- 
in-law, if he has not been killed in 
some of the unholy fights of the 
past."" Accordingly, Scully spread 
the news. 

But it did not end there. The 
business teachers wanted to frater 
nize, and being mostly half-blood 
ink-slingers, or friendly to the tribe 
they were invited, Then the busi- 
ness managers, sensing something 
worth having and: hearing, came 
in by piecemeal—the best of them 

In column of twos and in groups, 
a hundred fifty, they marched to 
the Windsor-Clifton, where the 
inter-tribal feast and powwow was 
held A belated couple found 
Chief Big Hat in a drug store, dop- 
ing his “innards” to make them 
more hospitably inclined toward 


~ 
neve Bos went THROUGH ult a snow-ecow 


ing silent 
made 


So, 
his time came 


dance a jig.” 


sons, the 


mean when they say, 
As those called on had dipped too deep 
into the meat-pot, nobody danced; and as nobody was 
there to do penance (not mentioning its appropriate- 








This central space is occu- 
pied by a portrait in the 
Penman’s report, but here 
itis used to call your atten- 
tion to the American Pen- 
man’s (formerly Western 
Penman) convention report, 
the studies in English ex- 
pressionandascore of other 
fine things to be found no- 
where else. They may all 
be had in a year’s subscrip- 
tion. $1, in advance. Back 
numbers beginning with 
September. Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa. 












OM THE CANADIAN PAC. 


claimed a share, and easily have taken it all by keep- 
Of such is tlie circle of one’s true friend- 


he chief sachem for the evening made known that 
none would know whether he had been chosen until 
It was to be very much as the boys 


‘Sing a song, tell a story, or 


ness), nobody sang. So each told 
a story as being in better practice, 
excepting those whose business 
doesn't require it, and they spoke 
poetry 

The wife of the Greggite chief, 
being called on to represent her 
sex, made her courtesy, and made 
good the cause of her sisters in 
the little poem by Eugene Field 


A summer ago he met me here— 
A summer of smiles, with never a 


tear— 
Till I said to him with a sad “My 
dear, 
Good-bye, my lover, good-bye.” 


For I loved him, Oh, ‘as the stars 
love light 

And my cheeks for him flushed 
red and white 

When first he called me his heart's 


the coming food than they had 


Part of a page from the convention report in the American Penman (formerly 
Western Penman), Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $1.00. 











NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents fora sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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Publications, Etc. 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New 
and revised edition. Bound in cloth, 
oc ncckeneekhaeneeene $1.50 
Progressive Exercises in Gregg 
Shorthand. These exercises are 
intended to test the student’s knowl- 
edge of each lesson, and to develop 
independent reading and writing 
aS Ee ete -50 
Reading and Writing Exercises 
in Gregg Shorthand. Advanced 
practice matter — business letters, 
articles, law forms, etc:—designed 
to follow the Manual and Progressive 
Pc vtissntidaieenasaeenetane -50 
Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book 
Contains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
speed, and invaluable to all practical 
writers. Bound in cloth, vest pocket 
SESE Ree -15 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. 
Contains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound inleather, vest pocket 
Dl caddnnacuidsniddadhpiined sibedauwe 1.00 
Taquigrafia Fonetica Gregg- 
Pani. An adaptation of Gregg 


Shorthand to Spanish............... 1.50 
Lessonsin Shorthand Penman- 
ship. By John R. Gregg.......... -15 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
H. T. Whitford, and written in 
Gregg Shorthand; a very interesting 


and instructive reading book........ -25 
Punctuation Simplified. By J. 
ES Ee 25 


Practical Pointers for Short- 
hand Students. By Frank 
EE REE -50 

Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son. Written in 
Gregg Shorthand and illustrated. 
Disiishhbavetneskahdsehorw sheet 50 

Rational Typewriting. By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. So- 
Relle. A complete text-book for class 
or self-instruction in the art of type- 
writing by the Touch Method. In 
two forms—Single Keyboard and 
EY MIE, sncnccdcesseoncees 1.00 

English— Progressive Studies. 

By Frances Effinger-Raymond, A 
succinct presentation of the essen- 
ON | EE -75 

Words: Their Spelling, Pro- 
nunciation, Definition and 
Application. 128 pages; flexible 


Gregg Fountain Pen............. 1.50 
The Gregg Writer. A monthly 


magazine. Single copies 10c; sub- 
scription per year...........- eecccece -50 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 
Chicago 





ie Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 aYear. Send 10c for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 

















At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, all leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used_typewriters in the 
world and offer guaran rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 
S # a} 2300 absolutely new Visible Sholes 
machines built to sell for $2 00— 
our price while they last, $45. 
We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 
Send today for our big catalogue list 
Free of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ml. 
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Finest Catalog ever Issued 
by a School of Penmanship 





A new catalog has been issued by The Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio. It contains a large number of new specimens of penman- 
ship and, considering its cost and value as a penmanship publication, 
it ought to be sold for not less than $1.00. Those familiar with for- 
mer Zanerian catalogs will know that this one is well worth a dollar. 
However, in order to acquaint the readers of THE GREGG WRITER 
with the work we are doing, we have concluded to send a copy free 
of charge to anyone who requests it, provided THE GREGG WRITER 
is mentioned when writing. Address, 


Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 








Te Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


—— ir Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
}in the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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WANT ED 


Teachers and Ambitious 
Pupils to attend 








Chicago’s Second Annual 
National Business Show 


which will be held in the Coliseum, Chicago, 


March 17th to 24th, inclusive 
10 A. M. to 11 P. M., Daily, Except Sunday, 


where will be exhibited and clearly demonstrated 
all great labor, time and money-saving devices and 
business systems that can be used in conducting 
any line of business. 





WANTED—STENOGRAPHERS 


to enter the Typewriting Contests. Handsome cash 
prizes will be awarded to the winners and those who 
come out second. For schedule, list of contests, etc. 





Address COCHRANE & PAYNE, Managers 


Telephone Harrison 666 421 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 
the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 


Why ?— Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. , 2 
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| Permanent Alignment 

Easiest Action 

. Quiet in Operation 

Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


‘ of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New Yorx 








For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the various 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price $1 - 00 (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


Address E. N. Miner, Publisher, 337 Broadway 
New York 
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Typewriter Operators 


Don't fail to compete in the 


Typewriting Contests 
to be held evenings during the 


N atonal Business Show 





ba Ka eee , bag 2 Sg ” ae. 
nt, 98 a) eee ee | ~=March 
The ieee ae ee Se 
i alta Pie haw 17 to 24 
Coliseum CP tet _ 
RR ee 1906 
Chicago ee _— 


inclusive 





Big Cash Prizes will be Awarded 


Contests will be held for all classes, including the 
WESTERN CHAMPIONSHIP AND 
CHICAGO CHAMPIONSHIP CONTESTS 


These contests are open to ALL 
For further particulars, address 


COCHRANE & PAYNE, MANAGERS 


1734-1735 Park Row Building, New York City 
Chicago Office: 421 Monadnock Bldg. 
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